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NATURE STUDY IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


THe beauty of Kendall Green impresses every visitor 
to the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
In winter the grounds are attractive, for even then the 
grass and the evergreens give color to the landscape. In 
spring, the campus is especially beautiful with its trees 
and shrubs, the background being a hill covered with a 
noble forest of oaks. The surface irregularities of the 
campus relieve the eye from monotony. Nature made 
the landscape beautiful to begin with, but to enhance its 
natural loveliness was employed the art of that past master 
of American landscape gardening, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
so that to-day Kendall Green, with its velvety turf, its 
clusters of trees, and its vine-clad buildings, presents a 
picture at once restful, harmonious, and beautiful. 

With the wisdom of genius, Mr. Olmsted chose the 
material for his landscape effects from the flora commonly 
grown in the mild climate of Maryland and the District 
of Columbia. He planted the campus with the trees and 
shrubs which from long years of familiarity we have come 
to regard as essentially American. He used but few plants 
of foreign importation. He gained his effects by massing 
his material There are no set beds in conventional 


designs to fill the visitor with amazement. In the spring 
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a few beds of pansies or hyacinths or tulips lend vivid 
touches of color to the grounds. Later these are supplanted 
by geraniums, nasturtiums, or scarlet sage. The familiar 
green of ampelopsis, wistaria, and English ivy covers the 
college buildings. Everything looks simple and natural, 
as if the mind of the Creator had designed the arrange- 
ment instead of the mind of man. 

A year ago, at the opening of the spring term I was 
making preparation to begin the study of botany with a 
class of students. On the first day of the term, I decided 
to find out from the class how many of the common trees, 
shrubs, vines, and flowers growing upon the campus they 
were able to name. The majority of the members of this 
class had seen these plants almost daily for a period of 
nearly three years. Without doubt many of the plants 
grew in the vicinity of their homes and at the schools which 
theyhad attended. The classof fifteen students represented 
twelve States. During a walk I asked these young men and 
women to name such trees as the birch, the beech, the elm, 
the maple, and the locust. An examination of the papers 
upon which the answers were written astonished me. To 
get data to work from, I gave the following questions to 
my class in botany and to eighteen students from another 
class. 

1. What attempt has been made to teach you the names 
of the common trees, shrubs, vines, and flowers? 

2. In the following list what plants are you familiar 
with? How did you learn their names? 

3. After the plants you are able to identify, write “ Yes.” 
After those you are unfamiliar with, write “No.” 

I received thirty-three papers in all, representing twenty- 
two States. Eight pupils had had some instruction in 
elementary botany; twenty-three had had no instruction; 
two did not answer the question. 


| 
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Some of the ways of finding out the names of plants 
had been: “From my parents; from the High and the 
Public Schools; by making a class garden; from signs 
in the Capitol grounds; by working in a green-house, 
by asking my teacher; from nursery catalogues.”’ 

The list of trees, shrubs, vines, and flowers is as follows: 


Yes. No. 

24 

23 

23 

Box-elder 26 

Catalpa 27 

Cedar 615 

16 

E 1l 

Hickory 18 
Horse-chestnut 


Poplar 

Redbud 

Sassafras 

Sweet-gum 

Walnut 

Willow 


English ivy 


Trees. 
14 
26 
22 
22 
28 
10 
7 

Vines. 
8 
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Honeysuckle 

Virginia creeper 

Wistaria 


Calycanthus 
Japonica 
Forsythia 
Syringa 
Snowball 


2 
2 
1: 
9 


b 
© 


Hyacinth 

Bleeding-heart 

Hollyhock 

Nasturtium 

Poppy 

Bachelor’s-button 

Scarlet-sage 

Geranium 


bo bo bo 
on 


8 25 
3 30 
8 25 
Shrubs. 
Flowers. 
16 
2 
28 
30 
10 
14 
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Larkspur 
Mustard 


The results of this test have great suggestive value. It is 
evident that courses of nature study are needed in schools 
for the deaf. To-day the public schools of our large cities 
are giving much attention to the teaching of gardening to 
pupils whose opportunities for that sort of work are very 
limited. Nearly all our schools for the deaf are situated 
in ample grounds, beautified with trees, shrubs, and flowers. 
There seems to be no reason why even the younger pupils 
should not be taught the names, at least, of the trees 
growing in the school yard. 

If possible let a course in nature study be arranged; 
if this is not a feasible plan, each teacher can do something 
individually. Observe Arbor day. The United States 
Department of Agriculture, Forestry Department, has 
issued an excellent bulletin on the subject; No. 96, Forest 
Service. Have a class garden; label the trees; tag the 
shrubs; bring flowers into the class-room and teach their 
names; whenever possible, beautify the schoolroom with 
growing plants; invest twenty-five cents in Chinese lily 
or paper white narcissus bulbs, and grow them on stones 
in a bowl of water. If nothing more can be done, take your 
class out for a walk and teach the names of the trees. 

We hardly realize how little even our brightest pupils 
know about nature. The effort to teach language, arith- 
metic, and history has left the teacher little time or strength 
for out-of-door work. 

Last summer a girl of eighteen graduated. from one of 
our State schools with the highest general average ever 
obtained by a pupil of that school. She is a bright girl 
with an excellent memory. She had been taught well for 
thirteen years. All of her vacations had been spent in a 
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small country town, but until last summer she had no idea 
that each flower had its own specific name. She was 
totally unable to call by name even the most common 
flowers growing near the house, such as daisies, buttercups, 
nasturtiums, and poppies. To her everything was “a 
flower” from a fern to an orchid. 

Ask the average person you meet to tell you what the 
plants are that he sees every day in a public park. He will 
confess his ignorance. We can willingly pardon the deaf 
pupil who has never been taught. But ought he not to be 
taught? If this teaching is not done in the schools, the 


chances are that it will never be done at all. 
HERBERT E. DAY, 
Projessor in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEMORY. 


“In its broadest sense memory is that mental faculty 
which enables us to treasure and preserve for future use 
the knowledge we acquire.” For convenience memory 
may be divided into two parts, motor memory and sensory 
memory. 

By motor memory is meant the development of certain 
physical activities, such as dancing, skating, gymnastics, 
writing, and, what is specially important in oral work 
with the deaf, correct manipulations of the organs of speech. 

Sensory memory is that mental development which 
depends upon the impressions conveyed to the brain by 
means of the five senses. Of this form of memory we are 
writing. 

To some, memory means merely the retention of ideas— 
memorizing. So far so good, but this is an imperfect 
conception of memory, for memorizing is only a means to 
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the ultimate end, which is certainty and facility in repro- 
ducing ideas; knowing a thing and being unable to repro- 
duce it at the proper moment is like having property and 
being unable to find it. 

How memory may best be developed is a problem that 
often engages the serious attention of the most thoughtful. 
Yet he who would offer any ironclad rules for improving 
memory deserves to be laughed out of court by practical 
teachers. However, a few simple suggestions as to the 
principles on which memory development depends may 
not be out of place. 

The first essential in memory training is a primary 
impression, clear-cut and well-defined. Some _ psycholo- 
gists claim that understanding is not necessary for the 
formation of a vivid mental impression, but this theory 
seems ridiculous, as is seen in the case of a little girl, who 
in Sunday School had been given the following prayer to 
memorize, “I heartily thank thee, Heavenly Father.” 
The next week the child’s mother was astounded on hear- 
ing her repeat to herself most religiously, “I hardly think 
I have any father.’”’ Vague haziness of impression is at 
the root of that maddening evil, indefinite uncertain 
memory. Then how is this clear first impression to be 
obtained? Only through concentrated attention. How 
helplessly and hopelessly those teachers fail who have 
not attention. Without it a teacher’s presence before a 
class is almost worthless. In a class-room where there 
is attention the battle is half won. 

Attention in turn is dependent upon interest. If we 
are unable to make the most commonplace drill on verb 
forms interesting, our chances for success are poor. Inter- 
est must be had even at the cost of physical and nervous 
exhaustion. 

Following close upon this first act of impression, must 
come association. “The nearest approach to a royal road 
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to good memory is comparison.” Association is based 
on two principles, contiguity and similarity. 

That a solitary idea cannot remain in the mind is gener- 
ally conceded. It must be associated with that which 
immediately precedes it and in like manner with that 
which follows. This principle is called association by 
contiguity. This method of remembering is the first used 
by children and is often remarkable. On contiguity 
depends one’s ability to repeat in order the letters of the 
alphabet, rhymes, memory jingles, and the multiplication 
table as it is taught in some quarters. Little or no reason- 
ing is required; it is a mechanical operation. 

On this principle of association by contiguity depends 
the development of systems of mnemonics. But mne- 
monies scarcely merit a passing word, for they are thor- 
oughly artificial and should be avoided, except perhaps 
in certain cases of dates or other numbers where they are 
nothing more than crutches would be to a lame body. 
Surely in educative instruction they are “barren and 
worthless.’ As with the physical being, so with memory, 
the need is exercise, not crutches. 

After a repeated number of impressions, a new law— 
the law of association by similarity—comes into use, past 
ideas of similar nature being recalled and associated with 
the one in the mind. By virtue of resemblance or contrast 
present experiences call up past circumstances and they 
are thus associated, arranged, and classified. A child 
whose memory development follows these principles will 
have little occasion for embarrassment, because his memory 
is not attic, but systematic. He is then capable of inde- 
pendent thought, reasoning, forming comparisons, and 
judgments, deciding for himself moral issues. 

Let it be understood, however, that association by 
contiguity is not to be despised. During the early years, 
while the mind is capable of little independent thought, 
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let memory be developed through this channel. At least 
so those protest who favor action work as a means of 
developing language. Then, as the mental powers are 
evolved, the raw material thus acquired may be worked 
over into higher products of thought. The method of 
school work should therefore constitute the transition 
from one form to the other, from memory by contiguity 
to memory by similarity, from childish wonder to mature 
thought and more perfect understanding. 

The importance of reviews can hardly be overestimated, 
as “it is by means of this revival of impressions that the 
slow pupil is enabled to compete with his brighter class- 
mate.’’ Reviews result in intensified impressions. Some 
one has said, ‘‘ The used key is always bright.” 

One serious mistake often made is that reviews are 
postponed until a few days before examinations. There 
is little danger of reviewing too frequently, every month, 
or perchance every week, and some teachers find it profit- 
able to review every day the ground covered in the pre- 
ceding lesson. 

As to the method of conducting reviews, only one point 
will be urged—written exercises. It cannot be denied 
that a written sentence gives a vividness to the idea that 
the pupil would not get were he required to depend upon 
speech alone. Do we not all admit that writing makes 
an accurate man? It is said that Napoleon often resorted 
to writing the name he wished to remember, thereby fixing 
the impression more firmly in his mind by the combined 
force of ear, hand, and eye. The purpose of writing, 
however, is not to remember, but to impress. 

This same cooperation of the senses gives basis and 
argument for object lessons, object lessons in everything, 
from the visible speech chart on the wall slate, or the 
children’s own images seen in a small hand mirror, to the 
field and stream expeditions of a nature-study class. 
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Nothing aids the memory so much as attempted repro- 
duction. An example of this is the great benefit speaking 
a foreign language has over merely reading it from a printed 
page. In reproduction far more mental labor is involved 
than is required for mere recognition. Hence, the general 
aversion among pupils to writing compositions; but the 
results obtained from composition writing amply repay 
one for the energy expended. By the development of 
this accomplishment the power of memorizing and the 
power of expressing are induced to go hand in hand. 

On the same principle, drawing, map outlines, history 
skeletons, and arithmetical analysis furnish invaluable 
aids for increasing the strength of memory through the 
power of reproduction. 

We may not agree with those who claim that the great 
business of education is the cultivation of memory,. but 
in the words of Dr. Edward Hering, “It seems that we owe 
to memory almost all that we either have or are; that our 


ideas and conceptions are its work, and that our every 
perception, thought, and movement is derived from this 
source. Memory collects the countless phenomena of 
our existence into a single whole. Our consciousness 
would be broken up into as many fragments as we have 
lived seconds, but for the binding and unifying force of 
memory.” 


ARTHUR C. MANNING, 
Instructor in History in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CULTIVATION OF MEMORY. 


EpvucatTIon is the building of a memory castle—not an 
air castle but something more real; something in which 
plans and material must take their appropriate part. The 
architect of this memory castle and the builder thereof 
must be wise and skillful, full of tact and faithfulness to 
detail. The ground plan and foundation must receive 
especial care if the superstructure is to stand the test of 
time and the criticism of the master. It is no idle task 
but an exaction of energy, resourcefulness, and responsi- 
bility. In the erection of this wonderful structure the 
teacher is the chief architect and his chief concern is the 
laying of the foundation on which the structure of education 
is to stand, for on this foundation the lasting qualities of 
the superstructure depends—whether it be good or whether 
it be worthless. The plans and material used should be 
as perfect as it is possible to make them. 

It may be observed that memory castles are of various 
designs and dimensions. Some are small, some vast. 
Some are plain and homely, some ornate. Some are odd, 
some grotesque, but all are everlasting and the architect 
is responsible for them. 

The great business of education should be the proper 
cultivation of the memory, for upon this everything else 
depends. By means of it we develop and instruct the 
intellect, build up the moral character, and train the physi- 
cal powers. “The leading inquiry in the art of education 
is how to strengthen the memory” (Professor Bain). 
“Education is the great means by which the memory is 
made good or bad. Nothing can do more for its improve- 


ment than a rightly conducted system of education, and 
123 
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nothing can do more to injure it than one wrongly con- 
ducted.” It is said that, unfortunately, our present day 
education partakes more of the latter than the former. 
If this be accepted of education in general, is it true also 
in the special education of the deaf? The question is 
worthy of grave consideration, for a wrong system or 
practice in education of a special nature has the more 
deleterious effect because of the difficulty of correction. 

It is said the mind really never forgets—“ No idea once 
fully comprehended by the mind ever permanently drops 
out of it’’—what is once graven on the tablets of the mind 
is there to stay, whether it be right or whether it be wrong. 
Is not this sufficient to make one feel that it is a great 
responsibility to be an educator? 

This may lead to the contemplation that what we must 
aim at in imparting knowledge is to give impressions 
clearly and fully at the very start; to impress the truth 
upon the mind, so that when memory acts it will show a 
definite advance—show that the reasoning powers have 
been touched at least. 

Things learned by rote, that is, without a clear conception 
of the meaning, lead to confusion of ideas and a conse- 
quent confusion of expression. May this not be one pro- 
lifie cause of the failure of the deaf in the acquisition of 
language? 

In memory we have two distinct parts or faculties—the 
retentive and the reproductive. Each depends on the 
impressions originally received.. Should these be wrong 
the memory will naturally reproduce them. Reproduction 
depends much on the degree of attention bestowed upon 
the original impression. So, also, wrong impressions or 
inadequate conceptions are reproduced in the effort to 
express ideas, often in an exaggerated form. 

There are three different degrees or forms of memory: 

First, verbal—the lowest form of memory—requisite in 
conversation generally. It consists of words and passages 
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readily learned but conveys few ideas of value to the mind. 

Second, association and comparison—a transition from a 
lower to a higher plane of memory. The reasoning power 
is developed and a principle of association and comparison 
comes into play. 

Third, the representative faculty. The highest form 
of memory is that in which past ideas or sensations are 
imaged forth as if they were objects of actual perception. 
The term imagination is commonly employed to designate 
this power and is often regarded as a distinct faculty of 
the mind. So it is said that wherever we have this power 
of imagination, this representative faculty, most highly 
developed, there we have the memory in its most perfect 
form. 

According to this classification, it would seem, it is with 
the first and second degrees that our pupils have most to 
do during their first years at school. Few attain to the 
third degree where memory is put to its highest use. It 
is, therefore, the teacher’s duty to see that they are not 
led beyond their powers, as well as it is his duty to lead 
them forth whenever it is discovered that they are being 
confined to too narrow limits. 

The senses are the means by which the mind obtains its 
knowledge of the external world. Sense memory, then, 
holds an important place in the process of education. 
We cannot remember a thing perfectly by means of the 
brain alone but must call into existence other parts of the 
system, especially the organs of sense and muscles. “The 
senses are not only necessary for receiving impressions 
but are necessary for imaging them in the memory, and 
the muscles are not only for the performance of actions, 
but are necessary also for the full remembrance of them, 
Hence, not the brain alone but the whole body is the true 
seat of memory.” 

In the education of the deaf sensation and action must 
necessarily take a very prominent part. Whatever is 
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strongly presented to the senses is more readily recalled 
by the memory, and the fact that one sense is lacking 
must be taken into consideration. The loss of hearing 
is the loss of one of the greatest aids to memory. “The 
ear ranks as the most intellectual of our senses. To be 
cut off from all the sounds of nature is a heavier privation 
than even the loss of sight.’’ The ear is the organ that is 
most closely associated with the voice and speech. Lan- 
guage is primarily and most directly addressed to the ear. 
The ear is the natural companion of the tongue, not of 
the eye. It is by the ideas of the sounds as heard, rather 
than the words as seen, that language is learned. The 
mind is more impressed by hearing than by seeing and 
what is voiced to us usually impresses us more deeply than 
what we merely read. Perfection or even approximate 
perfection through the eye alone is not possible. In teach- 
ing speech to the deaf much—very much—depends on a 
faithful memory, hence the importance of proper memory 
training. It is only by what we have done that we are 
able to judge of what we can do and understand how it 
is to be effected. When our conceptions of what we can 
do are not based on experience they become a fruitful 
source of error. 

Nothing contributes more to sccess in life than having 
a high ideal and keeping it constantly in view. A pas- 
sionate desire and an unwearied will accomplish seeming 
impossibilities. “Dream, O youth, dream manfully and 
nobly and thy dreams shall be prophets,”’ says Lord Lytton. 

A main point in all education should be the formation 
of clear and distinct images in the mind. We cannot 
think clearly or express ourselves clearly unless we have 
clear images in the mind. Our earliest, clearest, and most 
lasting images are those that come to us through the senses. 
The training of the senses, therefore, in the improvement 
of the memory is imperative. From this springs the great 
advantage of object lessons. Hence, too, the advantage 
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of action writing, pictures, plans, and maps in imparting 
clear ideas and fixing them in the memory. 

Whatever can take but little hold on the imagination 
of the child should not occupy a large space in the economy 
of education. Fables, fairy tales, stories of daring and 
romance, call out the imagination of the child and make 
lasting impressions on the memory. Minds quick to 
receive impressions learn most rapidly while the dullard 
receives mental images but slowly. Hence the dull pupil 
demands more deliberation and care in his treatment from 
the start. It is claimed that there is no such thing as 
absolute forgetting. If this be accepted, how important 
it becomes that we give our pupils right impressions— 
strong impressions—at the very threshold of their educa- 
tion, and still more that we guard against the reception 
of wrong impressions; for the errors, if any, will be there 
to stay and be a constant interference with correct mind 
action. This may account, to a degree, for the fact that 
the deaf so often repeat errors that have been frequently cor- 
rected. The errors are simply an exercise of the memory, 

Our chief duty, it would seem, is to prevent our pupils 
receiving wrong or improper impressions as they go along. 
So the importance of taking pains that they understand 
and receive correct forms before they commit them to 
memory—that is, before the impressions are so deep they 
cannot be effaced. Thus many educators argue that no 
error of language should be intentionally brought to the 
attention of the child. 

We must cultivate the habit of attention if we would 
have a good memory. The habit cannot be formed too 


* goon. Much of our failure to educate is due to this omis- 


sion at the proper time. Pupils are often allowed to 
proceed haphazard until they have formed a haphazard 
habit to their future confusion. 

The same treatment cannot be used in every case. 
Some children may not remember much of what they see 
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or hear but remember very readily what they do or say. 
Let these get busy—do things and say things for the 
benefit of others as well as for themselves. We need to 
utilize every one in some way. What is most desired is 
to get them interested. They are then more willing to 
work. It is no easy task to lead an unwilling animal or 
even to drive it. There are aids to memory; what will 
* help one may not another and the tactful teacher will use 
what he finds needful in different cases. 

Whatever stimulates the interest and calls the senses 
into active participation will greatly aid the grasp of 
memory. First impressions are potent for good or for 
evil; hence, in our work correct principles, correct form, 
and correct execution should be insisted on at the begin- 
ning. Much attention should be given to the execution. 
Right here is where many of our pupils make their failures. 
We have many examples constantly before us. What we 
call “deaf-mutisms” and incorrect spelling and writing, 
allowed to go on without proper and timely correction, 
become habits of unconscious memory. 

Mere repetition of words and sentences without an 
- adequate conception of the meaning—without an idea— 
is of no practical value and lessons so learned are a waste 
of time and energy. The deaf are prone to study in this 
manner unless shown its uselessness and told how they 
may utilize their time and energies to better advantage; 
knowledge of facts under the relationship of cause and 
effect is the best art of memory. Under such circum- 
stances memorizing is a good and proper practice. ‘The 
habit of frequent reviewing the information we possess 
is the most effectual of all helps to memory that can pos- 
sibly be suggested” (D. Stewart). 

Too much stress cannot be put upon the importance of 
a clear understanding on the part of the pupil of what he 
is expected to learn. Cramming is not study and “loads 
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of learned lumber” are not education. It is beginning 
to be understood that the result of our public school system 
of instruction is not education in its true sense. Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson, President of Princeton College, has this 
to say concerning the matter: ‘One of the principal objects 
of education should be enlightenment, or the unloading 
from the minds of the pupils of the misinformation that 
they have received. Instead we are daily cramming their 
minds with an enormous mass of irrelevant facts. It 
is better to see one thing than to look at a hundred.” 
There is a value in pictures as an aid to the acquisition 
of correct language. I have begun to arrange some such 
lessons. I have a book for each pupil and have a different 
picture in each book with an appropriate language lesson 
attached. The pictures may be selected with a view to 
their appropriateness. The language, of course, suits the 
grade for which it is intended. My object is to have the 
pupils first study the language in connection with the 
picture on the board, then write it. Later each pupil is 
given a book with a picture and text for a lesson. They 
are directed to study the picture and find the appropriate 
language for each suggestion. Thus each pupil has a 
different lesson and he must study it independently; he 
cannot get help or copy from another. (It is remarkable 
how much copying and trick work is done by pupils.) 
The books alternate among the pupils until each has had 
the entire series for a lesson. The pictures may then be 
detached and given to the pupils again, without the text. 
Their comprehension and memory will thus be put to the 
test. So far the plan seems to work well with my slow 
pupils and I think it will be helpful in correcting their 


habits of writing from rote. 
GEORGE M. TEEGARDEN, 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE PRE- 
PARATORY COURSE OF GALLAUDET COL- 
LEGE IN 1909. 


[N.B. Nothing in this statement affects the require- 
ments for 1908, which have been already been sent out to 
the Schools.] 

The class heretofore known as the Introductory Class 
will, be superseded by one designated as the Preparatory 
Class. 

For a unit course three hours will be allowed for the 
examination. One and one-half hours will be allowed for 
the examination in a half-unit course. 

The definition of a unit course is: a course of study cover- 
ing a school year, with five class periods of at least forty-five 
minutes each per week. Half this time should be given to 
half-unit courses. 


REQUIREMENTS. 


Encuisu. Two units. 


The requirement in English of candidates for the Pre- 
paratory Class is a portion of that recommended by the 
Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements to American 
Colleges, the remaining portion being taken up in the 
Preparatory Year. 

Composition. One half-unit. Candidates are expected 
to show a good command of language, (1) in oral or finger- 
spelled conversation; (2) in rendering at sight selections 
in prose and verse from the classics and from current liter- 
ature; and (3) in extemporaneous composition. 


Reading. One unit. (a) Candidates are required to 
1380 
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present evidence of having read the works selected, and to 
answer questions upon the lives of their authors. The 
form of the examination will be the writing of a paragraph 
or two on each of several topics, to be chosen by the candi- 
date from a considerable number given in the examination 
paper. Jn every case knowledge of the book will be regarded 
as less important than the ability to write good English. 

The works prescribed for this part of the examination 
for 1909 are: 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Part I. 

Irving’s Sketch Book. 

Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles Standish. 

(b) Siudy and Practice.. This part of the examination 
supposes a thorough study of each of the works named. 
It will be upon the subject-matter, form, and structure 
of the work; and will also be a test of the candidate’s 
ability to express his knowledge with clearness and accu- 
racy. In addition, the candidate is required to answer 
questions upon the text involving the essentials of grammar, 
and to give from memory passages which he may think 
especially noteworthy, with reasons for such opinion. 

In place of a part or the whole of the examination in 
sub-division (b), the candidate may present an exercise book, 
properly certified by the instructor as the unaided work 
of the pupil, containing compositions and other written 
work done in connection with the study of the books.* 

The works prescribed for this part of the examination 
for 1909 are: 

Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 

Milton’s L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. 

Grammar. One haif-unit. The examination in this 
subject will be based on the course outlined by Dr. Robert 


*The note-books may bear corrections in red ink by the teacher. 
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Patterson in the “ Report of the Committee of the Conven- 
tion on a Course of Study” leading up to the college cur- 
riculum, published in the Annals for November, 1907.* 
A comprehension of the broad, general principles of syntax, 
and the ability to analyze clearly, will be considered of 
more importance than facility-in parsing and a knowledge 
of grammatical nomenclature. 


MATHEMATICS. One and one-half units. 


(a) Arithmetic. One half-unit. Stress is laid on the 
rapid, accurate, and neat solution of arithmetical exam- 
ples, especially those coming under the four fundamental 
rules, analysis, decimal and common fractions, square root, 
percentage, and simple proportion. Too much time spent 
on compound numbers, interest, discount, exchange, aver- 
ages, cube root, and compound proportion is to be avoided. 
Arithmetic should teach students to cipher, not to memo- 
rize rules or prove theorems; but in the case of the deaf 
it is very important to cultivate the ability to construe 
the language of arithmetical problems. The examination 
questions will be made practical, rather than technical or 
abstruse. As to text-books and other features of this 
subject, reference is made to the “ Report of the Committee 
of the Convention on a Course of Study” above mentioned. 

(b) Elementary Algebra, through simple quadratics. One 
unit. The four fundamental operations for rational 
algebraic expressions; factoring, determination of highest 
common factor and lowest common multiple by factoring; 
fractions; linear equations both numerical and _ literal, 
containing one or more unknown quantities; problems 
depending on linear equations; radicals, including the 
extractions of the square root and of the cube root of 


*Copies of this Report, in pamphlet form, can be had on application 
to the Secretary of the College. 
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polynomials and of numbers; exponents, including frac- 
tional and negative; simple quadratic equations; problems 
involving simple quadratic equations. 

Wentworth’s Elementary Algebra (pages 1-296) is sug- 
gested as a text-book. 

Special emphasis should be given to the statement of 
problems as equations; a logical solution with explanation 
of each step should be required. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN. One unit. 


For admission a student should have mastered all the 
lessons in Collar and Daniels’ First Year Latin. He should 
be able to decline any noun, pronoun, or adjective in the 
book and to conjugate or write a synopsis of any verb. He 
should have committed to memory the vocabularies and 
rules and be able to apply the latter in explaining syntax. 
He should have had some practice in translating at sight, 
and upon every lesson which he has found hard to under- 
stand he should have had a much more extended drill than 
is afforded by the sentences in the exercises. 


History. Two units. 


(a) English History. One unit. Candidates for exam- 
ination in this subject should have a good command of 
English, sufficient to express their ideas clearly. They 
should have a general knowledge of the leading facts of 
English History, together with the causes which led to the 
events narrated and the results which came therefrom; 
also the geography involved. 

Mere memory work should be discouraged. Students 
should be trained to think and reason for themselves. 

The text-book recommended is Montgomery’s Leading 
Facts of English History. 

Teachers are referred to “The Study of History in 


J 
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Schools. A Report to the American Historical Association 
by the Committee of Seven,” published by the Macmillan 
Company, 'and the “Report of the Committee of the Con- 
vention”’ above mentioned. 

(b) American History. One unit. The examination in 
American History will be so framed as to require com- 
parison and the use of judgment on the pupil’s part rather 
than the mere use of memory. 

Instead of attempting to fix in mind large numbers of 
dates and isolated statements, the pupil should endeavor 
to gain a clear idea of the great facts, forces, and sentiments 
that have shaped our national progress. A good general 
knowledge of the essential facts and features of American 
History will be expected. The pupil should also know 
something of the origin, principles, forms, powers, and 
practices of the local, state, and national governments. 

The examination will presuppose the use of good text- 
books, some collateral reading, and much practice in written 
work. The relation of the geography of the country to its 
history should be emphasized. The pupil’s geographical 
knowledge will be tested by requiring the location of places 
. and movements on an outline map. 

Montgomery’s Leading Facts of American History or 
Hart’s Essentials of American History will indicate the 
kind and amount of work sought. Channing’s Short 
History may be used, with the understanding that consid- 
erable outside reading must be done in connection with a 
thorough study of the text-book. 


SCIENCE. 


Elementary Physics. One half-unit. It is recommended 
that the preparation of the candidate in Elementary 
Physics include: 

1. A knowledge of the Metric system. 
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2. The study of a text-book. The First Book of Physics, 
by J. A. Culler, is reeommended. 

3. The use of varied numerical problems, illustrative 
of the most important facts and laws in elementary physics. 

4. Laboratory work, comprising at least twenty-five 
exercises illustrative of the principles of Mechanics; Hydro- 
statics; Heat; Light; Electricity and Magnetism. 

At the time, and asa part of the examination in physics, 
every candidate must present a note-book containing in the 
candidate’s own language a description of his or her labor- 
atory exercises; the steps, observations, and results of each 
exercise being carefully recorded. The record should be 
well ordered, neat, legible, and concise. Simple drawings 
are the briefest and best descriptions of most apparatus. 
The note-book must afford clear evidence of the pupil’s 
ability to make accurate observations and to draw correct 
conclusions. 

The note-book must contain an index of experiments, 
and must bear the endorsement of the teacher, such endorse- 
ment being written in ink on the cover of the book. The 
endorsement must in effect be as follows: 

I certify that this note-book is a true and original record 
of experiments actually performed by at 
the —School during the year 19—. 

, Instructor in Physics. 


The time limit for taking entrance examinations for the 
Preparatory class will be two years, and the dates of exam- 
ination as heretofore. 

It is recommended that candidates offer arithmetic, 
geography, elementary physics, and English history the 
first year. 

The number of days allowed each year for examination 
shall be three, but the number of hours allotted to each 
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subject shall not exceed three for full subjects nor one and 
one-half for half subjects. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS. 


Subject. Time allowed 
jor examination. 

English: 

Mathematics: 

Latin (Elementary).................. 3 hours. 
History: 

Science: 

Elementary physics.............. 1} hours. 


The original work of candidates, which should be in such 
form as to be read easily by the examiner, must in all cases 
be forwarded to the College. 

All other papers written upon by the candidates during 
the examination should also be sent. The time limit in 
any subject must not be exceeded; therefore, useless 
copying should be avoided. 

Those in charge of the preparation of candidates for 
admission to the Preparatory Class are referred to the 
“Report of the Committee of the Convention on a Course 
of Study” above mentioned for valuable suggestions in 
regard to all subjects for admission except Latin and 
Algebra. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


THE average primary teacher of the deaf finds the diffi- 
culties in the teaching of speech, speech-reading, and 
language so many, so varied, and so apparently unsur- 
mountable, that she is apt to direct her energies to the best 
methods of dealing with these, and to regard arithmetic 
as a subject which needs less preparation. Far be it from 
me to decry the importance of abundant thought and 
never ceasing diligence in these branches, but the earnest 
teacher can hardly fail to realize that, in the matter of 
presenting number to youthful deaf minds, care and con- 
sideration is likewise due. “These ought ye to have done 
and not to leave the other undone” is applicable to the 
performance of many duties. 

In no branch do we find more thought and pains neces- 
sary in laying a foundation than in arithmetic. Interme- 
diate teachers universally agree that many children suffer 
throughout their entire course, because of haste in pushing 
at the first. Their minds did not grasp in their entirety 
the simple forms and processes, the relation between num- 
bers and figures did not dawn upon them, and only the 
all-absorbing thought —to get the problem right—occupied 
the mind. Therefore the beginning work should be careful 
and thorough,even though given, first, more as a relaxation 
and pleasure than anything else. 

A child learns, in his first year, that he gave two marbles 
or three apples to his class-mate, that he threw four balls 
or hid five spools, and invariably he likes any actions 
which combine number with the objects. Usually no 
specified number work is given in the first grade, but the 
question “How many?” introduces the little one to the 
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During the second year it is a wise plan to keep, on one 
blackboard, a picture of the numbers to ten. Circles are 
a good illustration. Beside one circle the word one and 
the figure is placed, and so on. There are, perhaps, ten 
pupils in the class and the child’s conception of ten is 
clear. Unconsciously he knows that four boys and six 
girls are ten children, that when Mary and John are ill, 
eight are left, but his thought of larger numbers is vague. 
It is not the custom, in our oral’ schools, to introduce 
regular number work in the second year, but a foundation 
may be laid by teaching some of the language forms and, 
for a rest from the ever-present lip-reading and articulation, 
exercises can be given which fix the conception of number in 
the child’s mind. 

A box of bright-colored circles have been found very 
useful in this number play, for it is fun to name the yellow 
ones—birds, oranges, flowers, anything which is yellow; 
and the red ones—caps, books, apples, a variety of red 
things. It is surprising how quickly the pupil’s imagina- 
tion clothes these circles with the attributes of the objects 
and how readily he gives a name to any color. The number- 
play period is anticipated and the combinations up to five 
are learned with apparently no effort. With the circle of 
children around her the teacher says: “These are apples. 
Give three red apples to Mary. Give one red apple to her. 
How many? Make three yellow birds fly toa chair. Make 
two yellow birds fly to a chair. How many?’ and quick 
as a flash the answer comes. There is no attempt to have 
the pupil say that 3+2=5, simply in order that he may 
know it thoroughly, so that, later, he may not count his 
fingers every time a combination occurs. . The addition 
and subtraction stories to ten are easily taught in this 
and similar ways, and the patient drill disguised as play 
will amply repay any teacher. 

A useful set of cards illustrating the combinations may 
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be made in the ‘second grade by the pupils themselves. 
They should be able to select any number up to five as a 
whole, but above five the mental idea is of a combination. 
Six means four and two, or three and three, or five and one. 
The joy of finding a new combination helps to fix it in his 
mind. These cards may be made similar to dominoes 
with larger dots; and frequent drill may be given by holding 
them up and quickly asking the sums or differences of the 
quantities shown. <A variety of ways of drill will suggest 
themselves, the one essential being that the means give 
the end—quick recognition without counting. 

It is usually thought best to begin regular number work 
in the third or fourth grade, and as it is commenced the 
teacher must keep in mind the necessary underlying know]l- 
edge which a child should have before the structure of 
sound arithmetical reasoning can be laid. It is of no conse- 
quence if the work in these grades seems trivial and to 
produce few results. Slow, careful work, the going back 
to first principles when mistakes are made, and the deep- 
ening of correct mental pictures, are more important here 
than work with large abstract numbers which are incom- 
prehensible to the child. 

This foundation includes the recognition of limited 
quantities, a sure knowledge of the combinations to twenty, 
the multiplication and division tables and those of weights 
and measures, and what is commonly called “the language 
of arithmetic.” 

The recognition of quantity has been touched on in work 
with the second grade, as far as ten, and it is only an expan- 
sion of the work with the domino cards which leads to a 
certain knowledge of the combinations within twenty. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon work of this kind. 
Not long ago, a teacher of one of our higher grades was 
heard to say: “If our pupilscould addand subtract quickly 
up to twenty, their progress would be much more rapid 
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and satisfactory.” She added that she frequently went 
back to the simple examples in addition and subtraction, 
hoping at that late day to give them what their earlier 
years should have made a sure possession. 

The tables are simply a matter of never-ceasing drill, 
until 6X3 no sooner flashes on the mental retina than 
18 appears, and 8 X7 suggests involuntarily 56. Every 
teacher has her own method of drill on the tables. Among 
those which have been tested and tried is a modification 
of the old-fashioned “spelling down,” during which the 
teacher rapidly gives the numbers to be multiplied or 
divided and the answer is given instead of the letters of a 
word. A circle on the blackboard with the numbers 
around it, and concert or individual replies, when the 
teacher or pupil points to the ones to be multiplied, is 
another device, as well as writing the tables backwards— 
and drill and more drill. 

The tables of weights and measures are illustrated first 
by the different units. Guessing the length of different 
articles in the room, in yards, feet, and inches; the heights 
of different members of the class; the weights of solids 
and the capacity of various vessels—all serve to make real 
problems involving weights and measures. Later the 
tables become a matter of memory as do those to which 
we have previously referred. 

Many and varied are the methods of teaching the ele- 
mentary language of arithmetic. Much of it can be 
introduced in regular language action work. With the aid 
of a box of toy money and the desk as a counter where 
books, paper, and pencils are sold, buy, spend, cost, paid, 
and sold are not difficult to understand or remember. 
Actual shopping ‘experiences of the pupils give a zest to 
the problems. 

This paper does not attempt to deal with the subject 
of arithmetic as a whole, nor has it been written with the 
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idea that it could offer anything new, but only with the 
hope that old thoughts may carry a stronger significance 
by repetition. 

In all this work, it is a far ery from our ideal to the actual, 
but without the ideal our labor becomes a dull and lifeless 
routine. It is never within our power to “unstop the 
deaf ears” of our pupils, but by a rightful presentation 
of a subject we may “open their eyes” and give them 
mental pictures which are true and valuable. 

ANGELINE FULLINGTON, 


Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE AND THE HUMAN RIGHT 
TO EXPRESSION. 


Has the poet the right to sing? has the orator the right 


to sway men, not only by what he says, but by the way 
he says it? has the musician the right to charm by melody, 
or stir the deepest depth of human feeling by great music? 
has the human voice the right to soar in glorious song 
from the throat of some marvelous vocalist until men and 
women are almost on their feet with delight? have you, 
dear reader, the right to chat without effort or strain with 
your friends, claiming free and unrestrained intercourse 
in conversation as a natural birthright? 

If so, then the deaf-mute has a right to some kind of 
language whose chief power and charm for him shall be in 
expression; for all these things enumerated, which fall 
upon the ears of hearing people to the enrichment of their 
lives, belong to the highly prized realm of expression— 
the expression of what one human spirit feels so that it 
can be conveyed with deep impression to another. How 
would you, hearing friend, enjoy life stripped of all expres- 
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sion? When you go to church next Sunday morning how 
would you like to have your pastor give you his sermon, 
not word by word with such a delivery as makes you forget 
even the words in the thought, but letter by letter spelled 
on his fingers, or mouthed from the lips without voice? 

Is not the aim of all language, all art, all music to convey 
thought, sentiment, feeling, pleasure, so that the vehicle 
shall not be noticed, but the stamp of the thought be 
received? Think of a human mind receiving with delight 
a thought when trammeled by the painful uncertainties 
incident to the effort to read the lips!’ When one considered 
to be proficient in lip-reading by her teachers and friends 
speaks of the matter as did Miss Fitzgerald in her article 
in a recent volume of the Annals,* it must be accepted 
as true that at least pleasure must be counted out in all 
the efforts of deaf-mutes to catch thought by reading 
the lips of speakers who are engaged in any kind of extended 
discourse. And every human heart has the right to all the 
pure and unadulterated happiness that it can get. 

Among the great army of people who are classed as hard 
of hearing, or semi-deaf, there are a few who are well 
versed in the sign language as well as in English. As one 
of those the writer wants to testify to the fact that, while 
to be able to hear fully and clearly any discourse by sitting 
near and using an instrument to aid hearing, is much to 
be preferred to depending upon the sign language for the 
thought, the situation is entirely changed when only a part 
that is being said can be heard. Then the sign language 
comes in as a friend indeed, a real boon, a highly prized 
assistant. 

But what shall we say when the sign language comes in 
to relieve that agony incident to the effort to read the lips 
when there is only slight ability to do it? Then it brings 


* Vol. li, pp. 165-171. 
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deliverance indeed, as the listener drops from the region of 
airy speculation as to what is being said to the solid ground 
of certainty, at least as to the leading thoughts, which the 
sign language and manual alphabet never fail to give with 
clearness and force in the hands of a good interpreter. 

The writer can sympathize most heartily with the feeling 
that is at the bottom of the modern revolt against the use 
of signs in the instruction of the deaf. She felt so herself 
at one time. Dissatisfied hearing teachers started it. 
Why did they start it? Because they thought that miser- 
able sign language, which would not give a sign for every 
word, which presented no kind of order in its use, and which 
the children using it could rarely translate into words, 
must be responsible for the imperfect use of English pre- 
vailing among the pupils, and for the discouraging failures 
in the schoolroom to teach that English to them more 
perfectly. What remedy more simple than to cut them 
off from the use of signs and shut them up rigidly to a use 
of spoken and written words only? Under such circum- 
stances language would come to them by use as it comes 
to the hearing child. 

But what about ideas? The hearing child’s struggle 
for earliest speech is the struggle to express an idea. Where 
did it get the idea? Through the ready, ever-instant 
presence of sound, repeated a thousand times perhaps, a 
clear idea of the meaning of certain words was framed 
in his mind, leaving only the much smaller matter of learn- 
ing to speak them. And it is because his early efforts at 
speech have for their end some form of self-gratification 
that John so readily acquires words and makes them his 
own. The cravings of appetite, the desire to communicate 
to companions pleasurable emotions connected with 
passing events, or the desire to explain an injury received 
and. seek sympathy or redress—all these impel to speech 
in an excited state of mind calculated to aid memory in 
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clinching the words used into the mind. Some kind of 
speech must follow the accession of ideas. Thought, like 
life, cannot be wholly repressed. If the life power of a 
small shrub will split the rock into which it gains entrance 
through a small crevice, so thought. must break forth into 
some kind of expression or recoil to bring misery to the 
one possessing it. How pathetic the happiness that broke 
forth in Helen Keller’s life at that hour when she discovered 
an outlet for the movements of her active mind, so that 
her temper was transformed into lamb-like mildness, 
whereas there had hitherto been outbursts of ungovernable 
rage. Her shut-in spirit was delivered from its darkness. 

Dear ultra-oralist, do you not see that the reason the 
deaf love the sign language is because they first find in it 
and by it deliverance from the semi-darkness in which 
their minds work previous to the beginning of school-life 
among their fellows: because the ease with which it is 
used makes it possible to present ideas quickly and in 
rapid succession all day long, so that, for happiness and 
mental development, in the elevated atmosphere of a fine 
school it affords for the deaf child what spoken language 
- in a good home gives to the hearing child? 

When it comes to acquiring the power to read or write 
English it will be found with the deaf, as with the hearing, 
that everything does not hinge upon the method used to 
impart this power, but that the stock of ideas, ever acceler- 
ating when conditions exist to get at ideas readily, plays 
a part whose value cannot easily be estimated. In over- 
looking this fact we believe lies the weakness of the system 
that would educate the deaf wholly by oralism. Think 
of the many, many precious hours spent in the effort to 
give speech, or the power to read speech from other people’s 
lips, in a manner that in no way adds to mental furnishing 
or thought life! Think how circumscribed is the average 
deaf-mute in his conversation, when thus educated, because 
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he can use and understand only simple words. In a certain 
city we have heard frequently from intelligent deaf people, 
educated by the combined system, the rather scornful 
remark about others educated in a strictly oral school; 
“Oh yes, they can talk, but only on the most simple sub- 
jects.”’ Or else this: “Oh yes, they can speak, but only 
the simple easy words that children use.” 

In one of our large cities the writer was last winter in 
conversation with a mother whose daughter had been 
educated wholly under the oral method, and jealously 
guarded from all knowledge of signs until after her gradua- 
tion. She then acquired them by becoming closely asso- 
ciated in church work with a number of bright deaf people 
who had finished their education at Gallaudet College, 
where the sign language is perhaps confined more strictly 
to the themes, situations, and occasions that make it 
desirable than in many schools where it is employed. 
“Within six months,” said the mother, “her mental life 
was so broadened as to attract my attention and convert 
me to the combined system as the best for the instruction 
of deaf-mutes.” 

An instructor once returned after some years’ absence 
to a school which for years had a national reputation for 
the high character of the work done under the combined 
system, but which had for some time since the instructor’s 
departure been under the pressure to become as far as 
possible a strictly oral “school. Where had the bounding 
enthusiasm of that school gone? Its spirit seemed sadly 
changed. She was specially impressed with a subtle 
difference in the mental atmosphere among the pupils, 
that could be more easily felt than described. The lack 
of vivacity, of what might be described as mental glow, 
of initiative, of aggressive individual ideas, was very 
apparent. Thinking she might possibly be mistaken 
somewhat in’,these impressions, because of limited obser- 
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vation, she spoke of them to a highly intelligent supervisor 
who lived in the closest possible relation to the every-day 
mental life of the school. This supervisor confirmed her 
impressions, speaking particularly of lack of material in 
the literary society that had been so flourishing in former 
days, the listlessness of the pupils, the total absence of 
enthusiasm, in fact, a general scarcity of ideas and the 
aggressiveness that naturally grows out of ideas—a situa- 
tion that could be accounted for only on the assumption 
that fewer ideas were possessed than formerly when the 
school stood for all the best that could possibly be brought 
out by the use of the combined system. What is education 
for, if it is not to produce mental alertness and the posses- 
sion of ideas? What is the ability to use colloquial language 
correctly, in comparison with the possession of a good stock 
of ideas that broaden the mental life and give an outlook 
on the world that sharpens the wits? 

Now, dear oralist, you love words because they convey 
to you or from you ideas quickly and clearly, and the deaf- 
mute loves signs because they convey to him ideas quickly 
and clearly, while oralism forever tantalizes him with 
_ half-fulfilled promises of ideas, or with painfully received 
or communicated ideas. Do you love to talk? So do our 
deaf friends. What is the use of insisting that a deaf-mute 
shall ignore the fact of hisdeafness and spend the greater part 
of the precious time of his school-life in trying to get power 
to speak words, which after all are only a pathway to ideas? 
Before, during, and after this process let him get as many 
ideas as he can, since they are the main thing. The world 
is pressing us before and behind and on each side to make 
haste. Wherever and whenever in his school life a few 
signs will help a deaf-mute more quickly to an idea, or to 
the explanation of a difficulty, or to save precious time, 
he has a right to them. And{then hasn’t he some right to 
happiness? 
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A young lady who was taught in the school she attended 
to despise signs, but afterwards had an opportunity to 
learn them, returned thanks thus in a prayer-meeting 
of deaf people: 

“Our Father, we thank thee for these beautiful signs 
whereby we can enter into the spirit of prayer and worship 
with these friends, and feel that we are not left out but 
have a part in the blessed privilege of praising and sup- 
plicating thee.” 

Then these motions, which are so scornfully rejected by 
those who do not understand them, have within them the 
possibility of oratory of the most stirring kind and of 
expressing both poetry and music. That inefficient, 
inexperienced, or perhaps indolent teachers have not been 
able to use the sign language to the profit of their pupils 
is no reason for rejecting it altogether as an aid to instruc- 
tion. A good supply of brains, a good supply of experience, 
and a thorough knowledge of the language are a trinity 
necessary to high success. 

We are aware that some take a middle ground and 
would bar signs only from the schoolroom, permitting 
them for the worship of God, for the cultivation of the 
mind in literary societies, for the free flow of soul in social 
intercourse. But the deaf cannot jump full-fledged into 
the most helpful use of signs in such associations. The 
relation between signs and spoken and written words must 
be learned largely in the schoolroom, and often, very often, 
signs are needed there to save time and elucidate subjects. 
Signs hold the same relation to the development of ideas 
in the deaf child’s mind that the oft-recurrent sound of 
words does to the hearing child. The deaf have a right to 
all the aid that signs can give them from start to finish 
jn the process of their education. 

And now, last but not least, the deaf have a right to the 
sign language for the forceful expression of all those 
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important ideas connected with spiritual culture. Imagine 
a lawyer, or even a Demosthenes, pleading effectively 
with men upon paper. Free, ardent, easily understood 
expression is a necessary form of speech for both speaker 
and audience when men are to be convinced against their 
prejudices, or convicted of the need of the performance 
of difficult duty, or moved out of sluggishness and inertness 
to action. No other language but the sign language can 
ever so influence a deaf audience. It is their language; 
it appeals to them with force because they love it and 
because the eye has been doing for them double service all 
their lives. Whatever success the writer has had in win- 
ning the deaf to Christ (and God has given her many souls 
among them) she attributes in no small measure to a thor- 
ough knowledge of the sign language. If even highly 
cultivated spoken language seems often to the minister of 
spiritual things insufficient to express clearly the great 
truths involved, where are we without the sign language 
in endeavoring to reach the minds and hearts of the deaf? 

I have no disposition to ignore the fact that there are 
exceptions to all rules—that always a few seem able to do 
- what the majority cannot do. The world will perhaps 
never see another Helen Keller, and in isolated cases 
oralism may accomplish what its advocates claim, even 
for the real deaf-mute. Doubtless if every deaf child 
could have an accomplished and skilful teacher at the elbow 
from babyhood to adult life to give undivided attention 
to the one pupil, so as to pour a constant stream of asso- 
ciations into his or her life in connection with speech, 
mental development might be carried on as it is with hearing 
children, and perfect ease in speaking and reading of speech 
be acquired. But why cry for the moon? 

Whatever may be the imperfections of this article the 
writer believes that she has with her in the main drift of 
her argument the rank and file of intelligent deaf people, 
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to whom this is a burning question. She feels sure of 
having those who have had opportunity to compare the 
results to the deaf of extreme oralism with a wise use of 
the combined system in the hands of efficient teachers. 

A SEMI-DEAF LADY. 


CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES. 


I have had my attention drawn to the following, reprinted 
from the Colorado J/ndex in the Association Review: 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT DEAFNESS. 

The age at which hearing is most frequently lost is in the first and 
second years. 

Deaf-mutism is found more frequently in men than in women; the 
percentage is about 100 to 83. This rate does not hold for the con- 
genital form, where the female predominates 105 to 100. The reason 
for the greater frequency of congenital deafness among women may be 
traced to the fact that the female embryo is more easily influenced by 
noxious poisons than the male. 

The direct transmission of deafness to children where both parents 
are deaf is only one per cent. The marriages of the first cousins and 
even remote relatives isone of the commonest causes of deajf-mutism. Mar- 
riage between relatives in families where deaf-mutism has occurred 
should be strictly forbidden. 


Now I must protest with all the vigor I can muster 
against the mischievously misleading passages italicized. 

The all-pervading error of the old fallacy that marriages 
between relatives per se produces bad results in progeny, 
is that it is always stated as a general proposition, without 
qualifications. 

If the statement were made thus—‘ Marriages between 
relatives should be forbidden when any physical defect is 
hereditary in the family,” it would be a scientifically correct 
one; without the saving clause, it is merely an “old 
woman’s yarn.” 


A 
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Drawing conclusions from instances of heredity in man 
is an exceedingly untrustworthy process. 

Mankind are rank “come by chances” from a breeder’s 
point of view, as what the offspring may be is never taken 
into consideration in contracting marriages, and in conse- 
quence children ‘come in all shapes” (to use a breeder’s 
phrase). 

Generations in man are so long as to add greatly to the 
difficulties of getting the facts as to ancestral characteristics. 

And, last of all, deliver me from conclusions on scien- 
tific questions based on census returns; census enumerators 
are not often of the exact, careful, discriminating class 
of men to make the data they collect at all trustworthy. 

Dr. Burt, of the Western Pennsylvania School, was 
much interested in finding—according to the last census— 
that one of his pupils, in an oral class, was “deaf, dumb, 
and blind!’ How far can you trust the average enumer- 
ator to distinguish between “very hard of hearing” and 
“deaf?” Between deafness existing from youth and deaf- 
ness resulting from old age, etc.? 

Now, as an old breeder of animals, particularly of dogs, 
I say, most positively, that I never saw an instance of 
defects originating in progeny from related parents, even 
when the mating was between parent and child, or sister 
and brother; and have very often seen merits and defects 
inherent in the blood of related parents individually sound, 
intensified in their offspring. 

It does seem probable that infertility is a result of long 
continued and close inbreeding; but, singularly enough, 
those infertiles (almost always females) are fertile to a 
rank outcross. 

It should follow from these facts—facts that scientific 
observers have repeatedly shown to be such—that there 
is danger of deafness resulting from marriages of congeni- 
tally deaf persons; much less danger when one parent is 
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congenitally and the other adventitiously deaf; but very 
little when both parents are adventitiously deaf; and none 
at all, where one parent hears and the other is deaf as the 
result of—say spinal meningitis. 

I suppose it will be said by somebody that Charles 
Darwin supported the inheritance of artificial defects. 
He also supported the fallacy of mental impressions on 
the dam affecting the unborn young; so did Herbert 
Spencer support the error of telegony being an invariable 
occurrence (such, for instance, as that the children by 
second husbands will always resemble the first husbands) ; 
but it must be remembered that both relied on what others 
had told them, not on their own observations, and—as I 
remember—Mr. Darwin distinctly disavowed responsibility 
for the facts he cited (which were ludicrously against the 
cited theory, to any old dog breeder). 

Finally, as against the theory of danger in consanguineous 
marriages is the fact—seemingly well proven—that the 
Incas were a strikingly fine race, physically and mentally 
much superior to the Peruvians generally; yet their 
marriages were the most closely incestuous possible. 

Now I am not saying that marriages between relatives, 
even of sound inheritance, are much to be desired. The 
only advantage in such cases is the intensification of good 
characteristics inherent in the blood; against that is the 
uneasiness likely to be produced by an “I’ve been told so” 
fallacy. 

But I do say that when relatives wish to marry, others 


ought not to worry them without cause. 
WILLIAM WADE, 
Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 


DR. GAW’S TREATISE ON THE LEGAL STATUS 
OF THE DEAF.* 


In this monograph of Professor Gaw there is presented, 

we believe, for the first time—at least for the first time 
in English-~a comprehensive outline of the relation of the 
deaf to the law as developed from the earliest history of 
existing legal systems down to the present day, by a 
writer possessing both a technical knowledge of the science 
of law and an expert acquaintance with the psychology 
of deaf-mutes. 
_ The thoroughness of research, the breadth of view, and 
the soundness of judgment of which this treatise gives 
evidence, will probably make it permanently an authority 
within its own field. 

The first third of the work treats of the condition of the 
deaf under Roman law—-first as shown in the writings 
of the great lawyers before the arrangement and enact- 
ment of that system, under the Emperor Justinian in the 
_ sixth century A. D., into that noble mass of jurispru- 
dence known as the Body of the Civil Law; and, secondly, 
as defined in this Code of Justinian. This first part of 
Dr. Gaw’s work, apart from the value attaching to the 
laborious collection and systematic arrangement of 
numerous citations from the old writers bearing on his 
subject, is of especial interest from his discussion of the 
conclusion to which these passages point. 

The conclusion which he reaches is sharply opposed 


*“The Legal Status of the Deaf: The Development of the Rights and 
Responsibilities of Deaf-Mutes in the Laws of the Roman Empire, 
France, England, and America,” by Albert Gaw, D.C. L., Assistant 
Professor in Gallaudet College. Washington, D.C.: Gibson Bros., 1907. 
8 vo, pp. 106. 
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to that which has been generally current in this country— 
namely, that deaf-mutes were, under that law, always 
classed with imbeciles and madmen, and that, prior to the 
Justinian codification, no mention of the deaf had ever 
been made by any legal authority. This last statement 
he meets by simply bringing forward one quotation after 
another from such great names as Gaius, Paulus, and 
Ulpian (all dating back to a time some centuries before 
Justinian), in which the deaf-mute’s condition and rights 
are discussed in many relations. As to the more general 
statement, Dr. Gaw traverses it flatly, holding that the 
Roman law was eminently liberal in its treatment of the 
deaf—more so indeed than was the law of modern European 
nations until the possibility of educating the congenitally 
deaf had been demonstrated. 

It is true that early Roman, like early English, legal 
authority likened the condition of the deaf-mute to that 
of the ineurably insane; also, that the deaf-mute was 
debarred, under Roman law, from the right of making a 
will and of performing certain other legal acts. But, on 
the other hand, Dr. Gaw finds evidence that even the 
wholly illiterate deaf-mute was regarded as capable of 
assuming certain legal obligations and of exercising certain 
legal rights; and he infers that in actual practice the range 
of his possible legal activities was wider than would appear 
from the bare statements of the books. 

In judging (so far as a layman may) whether our author 
is justified in drawing this inference, we must bear in mind 
one great difference between our law and Roman law. The 
great motto of English law is: “Stand by the decisions.” 
If, for instance, you wish to know absolutely what the law 
of New York is on any point, find where that point came 
before the Court of Appeals. As the court decided it, 
no matter if with four out of a bench of nine dissenting, 
so the Jaw stands without the possibility of question. But 
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the Roman way would be to consult the commentaries 
on New York law which such lawyers as Charles O’Conor, 
Frederick R. Coudert, and the like, would have written. If 
they generally took the same view that the minority of the 
court did, any lawyer would hold that view to be good law. 

With us a judge, even in the actual trial of a case, will 
generally avoid, if possible, expressing an opinion on any 
point in the case which he is not actually obliged to decide— 
as in the humorous story of a judge who lent a boat, which 
he knew to be leaky, to a small boy. The urchin was 
nearly drowned and the learned jurist defended his reticence 
by the unanswerable plea: ‘The question of seaworthiness 
did not come before me for decision.” The great Roman 
lawyers, on the contrary, took delight in solving intricate 
and purely hypothetical legal questions; and these “ Replies 
of the Experts” were, in fact, the “case law” of the Roman 
practitioner. Now it is evident that, in the absence of 
recorded decisions, the student of such a system can judge 
with far more confidence what, in a given case, “a court 
would probably hold,” than would be possible under a 
system like our own. Hence we others who are not law- 
yers can feel confidence in Dr. Gaw’s conclusions—at least 
until they are challenged by another expert. 

Again, as to the denial of the right of making a will, 
Dr. Gaw seems to prove that this was not based on any 
supposed mental inferiority of the deaf person, but on his 
physical incapacity to perform the prescribed ceremony. 
Here, again, we have to make an effort to put ourselves 
in the Roman’s place, in defining the nature of a legal 
act. With us, the validity of a will, for example, is derived, 
we may say exclusively, from the intention of the testator, 
and any particular forms are prescribed solely for the 
purpose of making sure that his intention is accurately 
represented by the document. But in the view of Roman 
law the scrupulously exact performance of every part 
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of the ritual prescribed for that act was of the very essence 
of the act. For the will, the copper coin must be brought 
in the basin and weighed in the balance; the formula of 
question and answer must be followed without the loss or 
change of a single word. In the act of manumission, 
the slave must be turned about by the shoulder and dis- 
missed with a push, while the formal words of release 
were spoken. Hence, for such a transaction, one who 
could neither speak his own part nor hear the responses 
of the other party was clearly incompetent, however 
intelligent he might be. 

This formulary habit of mind is certainly alien to our 
own in secular matters, but those of us who have any 
interest in theology may find it instructive to compare 
the Catholic view of the Sacraments, as held by the Roman 
and the High Church wing of the Anglican communion, 
with the extreme Protestant view as held by the Swiss 
reformer, Zwingli. The parallelism between the two schools 
of “strict interpretation,” and the two of “liberal interpre- 
tation” seems to us very suggestive. 

Coming down to France, as the country of modern Europe 
in which the Civil Law has received its most complete and 
most logical development to meet the needs of our com- 
plex modern life, Dr. Gaw finds the influence of the Roman 
law still felt in the importance attached, in a few legal 
forms, to the physical act of speech as distinguished from 
its office as a means of expressing thought. Thus the 
passage in the Justinian Code depriving the deaf of testa- 
mentary rights has a partial survival in the provision that, 
whereas a hearing person may have his will drawn up in 
another person’s hand, validating it by his signature and 
acknowledgement, a deaf person can make a will in no other 
way than by writing it all out in his own hand—uniless, 
indeed, he be able to dictate it toa notary. In the exercise 
of practically all the other rights of a private citizen, the 
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educated French deaf person is on an equal level with the 
hearing, while the illiterate deaf-mute is in about the same 
legal condition as, according to Dr. Gaw’s view, the same 
kind of person was in ancient Rome. 

Comparing the status of the illiterate deaf-mute, as 
described above, under the Civil Law, ancient and modern, 
with his status in England and the United States, where 
the common law is the basis of jurisprudence, it seems 
anomalous that here full recognition is given to the sign 
language as a means of conveying testimony and of entering 
into legal obligations, while by the Roman law this medium 
was largely ignored. We know that pantomimic lan- 
guage was so familiar to the ancient Romans that mimes— 
players who performed, not a few ludicrous gambols, but 
elaborate pieces of dramatic work, in signs—were, if we 
may judge from the frequent allusions in the Latinists, 
special favorites of what we should call the matinee audi- 
ences. And the familiar use of a sign language, universally 
comprehended, alongside of the spoken language, as it 
exists to-day in Italy, has undoubtedly been handed down 
without interruption from classical times. 

With us of English race, on the contrary, restraint and 
awkwardness in the use of gesture is proverbially character- 
istic, and it is almost impossible to convey the simplest 
idea to the average English-speaking person by even the 
most expressive gesture signs. Yet in the United States 
the rulings and the practice of the courts have been, with 
the rarest exceptions, in favor of allowing signs to be used 
on exactly the same basis as any foreign language on the 
witness-stand in executing wills—in short, for any legal 
purpose whatever. But the fact that a sign-language was 
familiar to everybody in old Roman times certainly seems 
to strengthen the inference which, as mentioned above, 
Dr. Gaw has drawn, that in practice, where not fettered 
by the requirement of a spoken formula, Roman courts 
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probably took a liberal view of the legal capacity of a 
deaf-mute who could express ideas clearly through this 
medium. 

Dr. Gaw makes, very wisely, an appeal for the employ- 
ment of an expert sign interpreter in most cases in which 
a deaf-mute witness appears in court, even when such 
witness has sufficient knowledge of written English to 
answer the purposes of ordinary intercourse. Not to speak 
of the saving of time, such a course will generally bring 
out the evidence more fully and accurately, and will often 
prevent misunderstanding and injustice. For example, 
a hearing man, coarsely clad, with lack-luster eye and of 
heavy shambling movements, takes his place in the witness 
chair. Counsel, judge, jury take in at a glance that this 
witness can understand only the simplest language, and 
accordingly the lawyer asks him: “ Did you tell Mr. Jones 
plainly that you wanted him to take care of the money 
for you?” “Yes, sir.’ But if an alert, well-dressed, 
bright-faced man steps briskly to his place, and expresses 
his wish to give his testimony by writing, the above ques- 
tion will probably be given thus: “ Did you make Mr. Jones 
comprehend that this fund was entrusted to him strictly 
in a fiduciary capacity?’ Whereat the deaf-mute would 
say, Anan?” only he doesn’t know the word. He becomes 
confused and the opposing counsel appeals to the court 
and the jury to see how this scoundrelly witness is trifling 
with justice and perjuring himself in refusing to answer 
a perfectly plain question. : 

In one respect Dr. Gaw’s opinion is that, if not the theory, 
certainly the administration of our criminal laws in regard 
to deaf-mutes needs a change, but in the direction of strin- 
gency, not of indulgence. He notes a tendency on the 
part of jurors, and in a less degree of judges, to excuse a 
deaf-mute wholly or partly from the penalty of his crime 
from sympathy with his affliction. Dr. Gaw very truly 
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says that, however imperfect may be the knowledge of the 
English language which a deaf-mute mayacquire at school, 
he cannot fail to get a competent knowledge of his condition, 
duties, and responsibilities. Even a totally illiterate deaf- 
mute may be, and generally is, capable of discriminating 
between right and wrong, although in such cases some 
allowance may fairly be made for his limitations in this 
respect. 

We are glad to say that the deaf in general agree heartily 
with Dr. Gaw and desire to accept the full measure of 
responsibility which devolves upon them equally with 
other citizens. 

Our author makes an interesting statement in this con- 
nection: that he has not found, in his researches, any 
record of a deaf-mute who had received anything that 
could fairly be called an education being indicted for 
homicide. Among illiterate deaf-mutes, on the other 
hand, crimes of violence, from simple assault to murder 
in the first degree, have been remarkably frequent. 

On the whole the impression left by a reading of Dr. 
Gaw’s paper is that the makers and the interpreters of the 
law—heathen and Christian, Roman, French, English, 
and American—have, in general, in dealing with deaf-mutes 
aimed to treat them justly and kindly; that as the latent 
capacity of this class for bearing a useful part in the world 
became understood, all the rights of other citizens were 
cheerfully granted to them, and that, in our own country 
at least, the opportunity is open to every deaf person 
of sound mind to place himself upon the level of full equality 
in citizenship with those who possess all their senses. 


WESTON JENKINS, 
Instructor in the Alabama School, 
Talladega, Alabama. 


THE TWELFTH CENSUS OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED STATES.*—VI. 


ScHooL ATTENDANCE. 


Or the 37,426 persons properly returned as deaf by the 
census enumerators of 1900T, 29,348 (78.4 per cent.) had 
attended school. The number of those who had not 
attended school was 6,480 (17.3 per cent.), while concerning 
1,598 (4.3 per cent.) the question as to school attendance 
was not answered. 

As the 6,480 deaf persons who had not attended school 
included the children who were too young to attend school, 
and as some who had not attended school had probably 
received instruction at home, the proportion of the entirely 
uneducated among the deaf of suitable age to have attended 
school is perhaps not greater than that of the illiterate 
in the general population (10.7 per cent. of the population 
ten years of age and over). But the lack of education in 
a deaf person is a much more serious matter, both for the 
person himself and for the community, than illiteracy in 
a hearing person. It is an occasion for profound regret 
that so many of the deaf in the United States remain with- 
out education. We hope the next census will make a 
better showing in this respect. 

Among the colored deaf the percentage of ignorance is 
very high; of the 2,836 colored deaf returned, only 1,168 
(less than half) had attended school. The census tables 


* Continued from the Annals for May, 1907, page 254. 
+In the statistics of this article the 51,861 erroneously returned 
persons who could hear well enough to understand loud conversation 
(see the Annals for September, 1906, pages 292-295) are not included, 
except in one instance where special mention is made of their inclu- 
sion. 
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do not show what States are chiefly responsible for this 
shameful neglect. 

Of the 29,348 deaf persons who had attended school, 
22,374 (77.5 per cent.) had attended special schools for 
the deaf; 3,827 (13 per cent.) had attended other schools; 
181 (0.6 per cent.) had attended both special and other 
schools; concerning 2,606 (8.9 per cent.) it was not stated 
what kind of schools they had attended. 

Of the 20,708 attendants at school who became deaf 
under five years of age, 19,124 (92.4 per cent.) had attended 
special schools; 1,064 (5.1 per cent.) had attended other 
schools; 71 (0.3 per cent.) had attended both special and 
other schools; concerning 519 (2.2 per cent.) it was not 
stated what kind of schools they had attended. The 
proportion of those who had attended special schools 
decreases as the age when deafness occurred increases. 


OccCUPATIONS. 


We now come to the most gratifying part of the Census 
Report; the part that shows the position of the deaf— 
especially the educated deaf—as self-supporting, wealth- 
' producing members of society. 

Of the 32,831 deaf persons ten years of age and over, 
12,678 (38.1 per cent.) were engaged in gainiul occupations. 
This proportion is considerably less than that of the general 
population (50.2 per cent.), but, as Dr. Bell remarks, it 
is no discredit to the deaf that it should be so, for a large 
majority of the deaf under twenty years of age were attend- 
ing school at the time the census was taken. If we consider 
the 23,272 deaf persons who were twenty years of age and 
over, we find that 11,670 (50.1 per cent.) were gainfully 
employed. The percentage rightfully entitled to be 
regarded as self-supporting, as Dr. Bell remarks, is even 
larger than this, for the chief occupation reported by 
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married females (“keeping house’’) is not included in the 
Census Report among gainful occupations. 

The occupations in which the deaf were engaged are 
almost as varied and numerous as those of the general 
population. The occupations and number of deaf persons 
engaged in each are: 

Agricultural pursuits, 4,761 (agricultural laborers, 1,218; 
dairymen and dairywomen, 7; farmers, planters and 
overseers, 3,366; gardeners, florists, nurserymen, etc., 75; 
lumbermen and raftsmen, 31; stock raisers, herders, and 
drovers, 41; turpentine farmers and laborers, 1; wood 
choppers, 18; other agricultural pursuits, 4). 

Professional service, 387 (actors, professional showmen, 
ete., 16; architects, designers, draftsmen, etc., 15: artists 
and teachers of art, 60; clergymen, 18; dentists, 3; elec- 
tricians, 4; engineers [civil, ete.] and surveyors, 5; jour- 
nalists, 17; lawyers, 7; literary and scientific persons, 11; 
musicians and teachers of music 2;* government officials, 
11; physicians and surgeons, 10; teachers and _ professors 
in colleges, ete., 206; other professional service, 2). 

Domestic and personal service, 2,395 (barbers and hair- 
dressers, 74; bartenders, 3; boarding and lodging house- 
keepers, 13; hotel keepers, 18; housekeepers and stewards, 
91; janitors and sextons, 15; laborers [not specified], 1,217; 
launderers and laundresses, 210; nurses and midwives, 9; 
restaurant keepers, 6; saloon keepers, 4; servants and 
waiters, 712; watchmen, policemen, firemen, etc., 6; other 
domestic and personal service, 17). 

Trade and transportation, 552 (agents, 61; bankers 
and brokers, 18; boatmen and sailors, 8; bookkeepers 
and accountants, 27; clerks and copyists, 105; commer- 
cial travelers, 8; draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc., 56; 


*The two “musicians and teachers of music” were both women; 
one became deaf between ten and fifteen years of age, the other between 
forty and sixty. 
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hostlers, 24; hucksters and peddlers, 24; livery stable 
keepers, 3; merchants and dealers, wholesale, 4, and retail, 
115; messengers and errand and office boys, 6; officials 
of banks and companies, 4; packers and shippers, 17; 
porters and helpers in stores, etc., 22; salesmen and sales- 
women, 20; steam railroad employees, 15; stenographers 
and typewriters, 3; telegraph and telephone linemen, 1; 
undertakers, 2; other persons in trade and transporta- 
tion, 9). 

Building trades, 738 (carpenters and joiners, 371; masons, 
brick and stone,* 52; painters, glaziers, and varnishers, 
223; paper hangers, 5; plasterers, 17; plumbers and gas 
and steam fitters, 4; mechanics, not otherwise specified, 66). 

Chemicals and allied products, 7 (oil well and oil works 
employees, 3; other chemical workers, 4). 

Clay, glass, and stone products, 63 (brick and tile makers, 
etc., 13; glassworkers, 11; marble and stone cutters, 33; 
potters, 6). 

Fishing and mining, 103 (fishermen and oystermen, 22; 
miners and quarrymen, 81). 

Food and kindred products, 118 (bakers, 61; butchers, 23; 
butter and cheese makers, 2; confectioners, 14; millers, 8; 
other food preparers, 10). 

Tron and steel and their products, 316 (blacksmiths, 84; 
iron and steel workers, 106; machinists, 87; steam boiler 
makers, 3; stove, furnace, and grate makers, 4; tool and 
cutlery makers, 12; wheelwrights, 11; wireworkers, 9). 

Leather and its finished products, 646 (boot and shoe 
makers and repairers, 559; harness and saddle makers and 
repairers, 59; leather curriers and tanners, 22; trunk and 
leather-case makers, etc., 6). 

Liquors and beverages, 15 (bottlers and soda water makers, 
etc., 10; brewers and maltsters, 2; distillers and rectifiers, 3). 

Lumber and its remanufactures, 392 (cabinetmakers, 119; 
coopers, 46; saw and planing mill employees, 39; other 
woodworkers, 188). 
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Metals and metal products other than tron and steel, 107 
(brassworkers, 12; clock and watch makers and repairers, 
18; gold and silver workers, 11; tin plate and tinware 
makers, 23; other metal workers, 43). 

Paper and printing, 480 (bookbinders, 42; boxmakers, 
[paper], 14; engravers, 24; paper and pulp mill operatives, 
18; printers, lithographers, and pressmen, 382). 

Textiles, 1,101 (bleachery and dye works operatives, 3; 
carpet factory operatives, 21; cotton mill operatives, 78; 
hosiery and knitting mill operatives, 21; silk mill operatives, 
9; woolen mill operatives, 35; other textile mill operatives, 
11; dressmakers, 314; hat and cap makers, 14; milliners, 
16; seamstresses, 306; shirt, collar and cuff makers, 24; 
tailors and tailoresses, 236; other textile workers, 13). 

Miscellaneous industries, 497 (broom and brush makers, 
29; charcoal, coke, and lime burners, 1; engineers and 
firemen [not locomotive], 29; glove makers, 9; manufac- 
turers and officials, ete., 55; model and pattern makers, 10; 
photographers, 28; velo factory operatives, 10; tobacco 
and cigar factory operatives, 162; uphoisterers, 31; other 
miscellaneous industries, 133). 

The following table enables us to compare the percentages 
of the deaf engaged in the several classes of occupations 
with the percentages of the general population in the 
same classes: 


PERCENTAGE, 


CLAss OF OccUPATIONS. 
Total 


The deaf. population. 


Agricultural pursuits...... 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 
Domestic and personal service . 5 i 
Trade and transportation. . 

Professional service 


Total..... 


| 

| 37.5 | 35.7 

| 36.1 | 24.4 

18.9 | 19.2 

4.4 16.4 

3.1 4.3 

| 100.0 

| 
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It appears from the above table that the distribution 
of the deaf among the various groups of occupations is not 
very different from that of the general population. The 
percentages of the deaf engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
in domestic and personal service, and in professional ser- 
vice are nearly the same as those of the general population. 
The chief differences are in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits, where the percentage of the deaf is considerably 
higher, and in trade and transportation, where, owing to the 
necessity of hearing in some of the principal occupations 
of that group, the percentage of the deaf is very much 
lower. Considering that there are few clergymen and 
still fewer lawyers and physicians among the deaf, it is 
surprising at first sight to find the percentage of the deaf 
engaged in professional service nearly as high as among 
the general population; the reason for it, as Dr. Bell points 
out, is the large proportion of teachers, artists, and teachers 
of art among the deaf. 

The following table shows how large a percentage of the 
deaf who were gainfully employed had attended school :* 


Dear GAINFULLY 
EMPLOYED. 


Number. Percentage. 


| 

Had attended school. . 10,568 | 83.3 
Had not attended school . beatae ey: 1,718 | 3.6 
Not stated. . 392 | 3.1 


* A table of Dr. Bell’s, similar to the above but including the errone- 
ously returned persons who could hear loud conversation, gives the 
proportion of the deaf gainfully employed who had attended school as 
81 per cent. This has been misunderstood to mean that 81 per cent. 
of the deaf who had had schooling were gainfully employed, and the 
percentage is so stated in one of the resolutions adop ted by the Nationa 
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The advantage of education to the deaf is shown not only 
by the large proportion of those with schooling among the 
gainfully employed, but also by the large proportion of 
those with schooling who were engaged in the higher 
classes of occupations (professional service, manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits, trade and transportation) as 
compared with those engaged in the lower classes of occu- 
pations consisting largely of unskilled labor (agricultural 
pursuits, domestic and personal service). The numbers 
are shown in the following table: 


Trade |Manufac-| 
and | turing | br 
trans- | and me- |”, 
| pursuits, porta- | chanical 
| pursuits. a 


| 


| service. 
Had attended school | 1,774 | | 
Had not attended school..| 503 28 | 
118 


Total...............| 2,395 | | | 4,583 


| 

Association of the Deaf at their meeting at Norfolk last summer. Of 
course the percentage cannot be as high as that. The number of the deaf 
ten years of age and over who had attended school was 26,839, and the 
number of those who had attended school and were gainfully employed 
was 10,568, making the percentage of the deaf with schooling who were 
gainfully employed 39.4. It should be remembered, however, that 
about 8,000 (we do not know the exact number) of those ten years of 
age and over, included in the census returns as having attended school, 
were still pupils in school when the census was taken. If we deduct 
these 8,000 pupils from the 26,839 who had attended school, making 
the number who had attended school but were no longer pupils in school 
18,839, we get a percentage of 56.1, which represents approximately 
the proportion of the deaf with completed schooling who were gainfully 
employed. This is a creditable proportion, comparing favorably with 
the percentage of the general population gainfully employed. 

* Oneof the two personsin ‘professional service’’ wholhad not attended 
school was an artist or teacher of art; the other was a colored actor 
or professional showman. 


| Domes- 
| tie and 
personal 
} 
4,279 | 385 
228 | *2 , 
76 | 
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The percentages are shown in the following table: 


| | 


| 


Trade 
Agricul-| and turing | 

| tie and | sion- 

| personal tural | trans- | and me- |" 5) 

ne pursuits.| porta- | chanical | ser- 


© 
NO Or bo 


Had attended school | 
Had not attended school. 
Not stated. 


| 


S| 
oO; 


The percentage of those who had attended school steadily 
increases, and the percentage of those who had not attended 
school steadily decreases, as we pass from the lowest class 
of occupations (domestic and personal service) to the high- 
est class (professional service). 

Again, if we compare two different occupations of the 
same group, for instance, from the group of agricultural 
pursuits, farmers, planters, and overseers, who must be 
men of intelligence, with agricultural laborers, whose work 
does not require much skill, we find a marked contrast 
in the percentages of the two occupations. The following 
table shows the numbers of the deaf engaged in these two 
occupations: 


Farmers, 
planters, and 
overseers, 


Agricultural 
aborers. 


Had attended school. . 719 2,748 
Had not attended school . Roe teat 443 496 
Not stated. . 56 122 


The following table shows the percentages of the deaf 
engaged in the two occupations: 


74.1 | 76.0 | 93.4 | 99.5 
21.0 | 20.1 | 
49 | 3.9 | 
en 100.0 | 100.0 | | 100.0 100.0 
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Farmers, 
planters, and 
overseers. 


Agricultural 
laborers. 


Had attended school. . 
Had not attended school . 
Not stated. . 


The following table compares the gainfully employed 
deaf twenty years of age and over who became deaf under 
twenty years of age with those who became deaf in adult 
life. The table includes the persons who could hear well 
enough to understand loud conversation as well as those 
properly returned as deaf, for we find in the Census Report 
no statistics enabling us to form such a table concerning 
the latter exclusively: 


GAINFULLY EMPLOYED. 


Age when deafness occurred. 
| 


Number. | Percentage. 


Under twenty............ 31,763 | 16,405 
Twenty and over 35,825 | 13,172 


Total...............-| 70,602 | 30,353 | 


It appears from the above table that a much larger 
proportion of the deaf who lost their hearing under twenty 
years of age are gainfully employed than of those who 
became deaf in adult life, though the latter have the great 
advantage over the former of being able to speak per- 
fectly and in most cases to hear loud conversation. Dr. 
Bell’s comments on the reason for this phenomenon, which 
at first glance seems surprising, are well worth quoting: 


59.0 81.6 
36.4 14.7 
4.6 3.7 
100.0 100.0 
36.8 
| 25.7 
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“The explanation for this apparently anomalous con- 
dition of affairs seems to lie in the fact that many persons 
who become deaf in adult life fail to accommodate them- 
selves to the new condition of deafness. They lose their 
positions on account of increasing deafness; and feeling 
themselves to be too old to begin all over again in their 
crippled condition by seeking some new occupation with 
which deafness would not interfere, they lose heart and 
drop out of the struggle, becoming dependent upon their 
friends for support, or living upon the savings of former 
years, without entering into new pursuits. 

“Tn the case of the deaf from childhood, however, the 
accommodation to the environment has become complete 
before the dawn of adult life. Many of these persons have 
never experienced any other condition than that of deaf- 
ness; and most of them enter upon the duties and respon- 
sibilities of adult life with that feeling of buoyancy and 
hope that is so characteristic of youth. 

“Nor should we neglect to notice in this connection the 
powerful influence exerted on the deaf from childhood by 
the special schools which have been established for their 
benefit. 

“The sentiment is very early instilled into their minds 
that these schools are not in any sense ‘asylums’ or ‘chari- 
table institutions,’ but simply ‘schools’ for their educa- 
tion, analogous to the ordinary public schools of the 
country; and that they themselves are not—and never 
should be—objects of charity. The spirit of dependence 
is discouraged; and every effort made to stimulate a spirit 
of independence and self-help. The pupils are led to 
believe that it is the duty of every deaf boy and girl to 
learn some means of livelihood; and that a stigma attaches 
to those who become a burden upon their friends or the 
public. 

“Sentiment counts for a great deal with the young; 
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but the special schools go further than this by providing 
manual training and art instruction for advanced pupils. 

“These schools very generally teach the use of tools 
and give manual training in the form of sloyd. Mechanical 
drawing, too, and art instruction are given to those who 
manifest abilities in these lines. Many of our schools 
support special trade shops in which specific occupations are 
taught, like shoemaking, cabinetmaking, ete. * * * 

“The census tables relating to occupation reveal the 
astonishing fact that there are extremely few occupations 
pursued by the people of the United States in which deaf 
persons do not find employment. This is not only sur- 
prising, but at the same time encouraging, as widening 
the scope of possible usefulness for the deaf. 

“There can be no question that the industrial training 
provided by our special schools has been of material assist- 
ance to their pupils in securing employment in adult life, 
and it is specially worthy of notice in this connection that 
very many of the deaf from childhood have had the oppor- 
tunity of taking this training, whereas hardly any of the 
deaf from adult life have attended special schools. 

“Out of 35,924 persons who became deaf in adult life, 
only 135 attended special schools; whereas out of 50,296 
persons deaf from childhood, 25,071 received training in 
special schools (including 225 who attended both special 
and other schools). 

“From this it appears probable that our special schools 
for the deaf are mainly responsible for the fact that the 
deaf from childhood no longer constitute a dependent 
class. The majority, or 51.6 per cent, are gainfully em- 
ployed in adult life. The percentage rightfully entitled 
to be regarded as self-supporting is even larger than this, 
for the chief occupation reported by married females 
(‘keeping house’) has not been included among gainful 
oecupations.”’ 
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The following table shows the number and _ percentage 
of the deaf ten years of age and over who were gainfully 
employed, classified by their ability to speak “well,” 
“imperfectly,” or “not at all:” 


| 
| The deaf ten 
| years of age |——— 

and over. 


| 
| | 
- | 


GAINFULLY EMPLOYED. 


Percentage. 


40.0 
2.0 
34.7 


Speak imperfectly......... 5,084 1,626 
Speak not at all..........| 20,020 7,958 


Total...............-| 32,832 | 12.678 | 38.1 
| 


It appears from the above table that the percentage 
gainfully employed was highest (40 per cent.) among those 
who were able to speak “well,” a large majority of whom 
were ‘‘semi-mutes, that is, they acquired the power of 
speech naturally through the ear before deafness occurred; 
but that the percentage was higher (34.7 per cent.) among 
those who could speak “not at all” than among those who 
spoke “imperfectly” (32 per cent.), whose power of speech, 
such as it was, was probably due in most cases to the oral 
instruction they had received in our schools. The natural 
conclusion is that, while “semi-mutes” have an advantage 
over the non-speaking deaf in obtaining profitable employ- 
ment, true deaf-mutes who are not taught to speak are 
more likely to become self-supporting after they leave 
school than those who are so taught; but, as Dr. Bell 
says, we must not accept this conclusion too hastily. A 
larger proportion of all the deaf who were returned as 
speaking “imperfectly” were still in school when the 
census was taken than of those who could speak “well” 
or “not at all;” if the census returns enabled us to con- 
struct a table (we regret that it does not) showing the 
deaf twenty years of age and over who were gainfully 


| 
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employed, classified by their ability to speak, the percentage 
of those speaking “imperfectly” would make a much 
better showing than it does in the above table, for it would 
be based upon a much smaller total. We shall await 
with interest the returns of future censuses upon this 
important point. 

The following table shows the number of the deaf able 
to speak “well,” “imperfectly,” or “not at all,” who were 
engaged in the principal groups of occupations: 


ABILITY TO SPEAK. 


OccuUPATIONS. 
Well. | Imperfectly.|; Not at all. 


Agricultural pursuits......... 1,181 | 3,058 
Professional service.......... 194 | 146 
Domestic and personal service 486 | 1,612 
Trade and transportation. .... 220 | 269 
Manufacturing and mechanical | 

1,013 2,879 


3,094 7,958 


The above table gives the following table of percentages: 


ABILITY TO SPEAK. 


OccuPATIONS. 


Well. | Imperfectly. | Not at all. 


Agricultural pursuits......... 38. 
Professional service 6. 
Domestic and personal service} 15. 
Trade and transportation 7% 
Manufacturing and mechanical 

2. 


100.0 100.0 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The percentage of those who speak “well” is greater 
than that of those who speak “imperfectly” in agricultural 


| 

2 32.1 38.4 

. 3 3.2 1.8 

7 18.3 20.2 

1 3.9 3.4 

42.5 36m 
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pursuits, in professional service, and in trade and trans- 
portation; it is greater than that of those who speak “not 
at all” in professional service, and in trade and transpor- 
tation. The percentage of those who speak “imperfectly” 
is greater than that of those who speak “ well”’ in domestic 
and personal service and in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits; it is greater than that of those who speak “not 
at all” in professional service, in trade and transportation, 
and in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. The 
percentage of those who speak “not at all” is greater than 
that of those who speak “well” in agricultural pursuits, 
in domestic and personal service, and in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits; it is greater than that of those 
who speak “imperfectly” in agricultural pursuits and in 
domestic and personal service. The only occupations, 
then, in which the ability to speak “well” seems to 
be of advantage are professional service and trade and 
transportation, though in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits it seems to be more advantageous to speak “‘imper- 
fectly” than either “well” or “not at all.” But not 
much importance is to be attached to this table, for the 
‘reason that it relates to the deaf ten years of age and over, 
whereas most ot the deaf between the ages of ten and 
twenty, and a larger proportion of those returned as 
speaking “imperfectly” than of the other classes, were 
still in school when the census was taken. The statistics 
relating to the occupations of the deaf should have been 
collated for those twenty years of age and over, and the 
percentages in that case would probably have shown a 


different result. 
E. A. F. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Arkansas Institute.—Mr. Frank Bell Yates, Superintendent 
of this Institute from 1891 to 1905, died of pneumonia at his 
home in Little Rock, Ark., February 11, 1908, aged forty- 
seven. Mr. Yates was born at Arbor Hill, near Staunton, 
Virginia, and began his work among the deaf as a monitor 
in the Virginia School in 1882. After serving in that capacity 
for a year he was appointed a teacher in the same school 
and taught continuously until 1892 when he became Super- 
intendent of the Arkansas Institute. Since his resignation 
from this position three years ago he has been engaged in the 
real estate business in Little Rock. He was married in 
1891 to Miss Blanche Riggle of Spring Hill, Va., who sur- 
vives him with three children. He was a successful teacher , 
an efficient superintendent, and highly esteemed by a wide 
circle of friends. 


Ealing (London, England) Training College for T eachers.— 
Mrs. Kinsey retired from the position of Principal and Secre- 
tary in December, 1906. She is succeeded by Miss Edith 
H. Hewett. 


Kentucky School_—Mr. Robert H. King, a graduate of 
the School, has been appointed by the Governor of the State 
as a member of the Board of Commissioners of the School 
to serve for six years. The appointment was made at the 
request of the Alumni Association. Many of the deaf have 
been and are principals and teachers in our schools, but this 
is the first instance, we believe, where a graduate of a school 
for the deaf has received an appointment as a member of 
the governing body. We hope the precedent thus established 
in Kentucky will be followed in other States. It will tend 
to elevate the position of the deaf in the community and it 
will be good for the schools. 

Manila School.—We received the returns from Miss 


Delight Rice’s School at Manila, Philippine Islands, too late 
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for insertion in the Tabular Statement of American Schools 
in the January Annals. The School is supported by the 
Government, but no sufficient provision has yet been made 
for the support of the pupils. There were four pupils last 
year, two boys and two girls. The girls were lodged in the 
dormitory of a Normal School and the boys in a Catholic 
dormitory. 

Maryland School for the Colored.—The new home of the 
School at Parkville contains ninety acres of good farming 
land. It is high and commands a beautiful view of the bay 
in the distance. There are two modern fire-proof buildings, 
of brick and re-enforced with concrete, and a three-story 
wooden building used for teachers’ quarters and adminis- 
tration purposes. Each of the brick buildings has a base- 
ment and three stories, with twenty-eight rooms, which are 
to be used for schoolroom purposes and sleeping quarters 
for the pupils: There is a generous supply of pure artesian 
water thrown into every part of the buildings by means of 
the Kewanee tank system. They are heated by steam and 
equipped with sanitary plumbing, including the most modern 
bathing appliances, consisting of porcelain lined tubs, needle 
and shower baths, with tiled and concrete floors. Each 
building is piped for gas and wired for electricity. Each 
will accommodate from fifty to sixty pupils. The sewage 
is disposed of by means of the Waring system. 

The colored deaf and blind of the District of Columbia 
and West Virginia are now sent to this School. 

Missouri School.—Mrs. Annie Ferrell Wilcox, a teacher 
in this School for more than two years, died December 16, 
1907. “By her uniform kindness and courtesy she had won 
the esteem and friendship of her associates. Possessed of 
a frail body, but brave and indomitable in spirit, she was 
ever responsive to the call of duty and always worked to 
the full measure of her strength and even beyond it.” 

Ohio School.—Miss Mary Wright, teacher of two deaf-blind 
children, has resigned to teach in the State School for the 
Blind. She is succeeded by Miss Frances Barker, formerly 
of the Western Pennsylvania Institution. 
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New York Institution.—Mr. Morris K. Jesup, for forty-two 
years a Director and for twenty Vice-President of this 
Institution, died January 22, 1908, aged seventy-eight. In 
his death, not only the New York Institution but all America 
and the whole world lost a wise and liberal benefactor. 
“Probably there never lived in any country a man trained 
originally for business who developed more universal and 
wider sympathies.” At a meeting of the pupils, officers, 
and teachers of the Institution, held in the chapel on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, January 22, Principal Currier 
announced Mr: Jesup’s death and referred to his long and 
useful connection with the Institution. He appointed the 
undersigned a committee, who prepared the following resolu- 
tions expressing the sentiments of those in the immediate 
service of the Institution, which were unanimously adopted: 


We have learned with sincere sorrow of the death of Morris Ketchum 
Jesup, First Vice-President of the Board of Directors of this Institution. 

Notwithstanding the numerous calls upon his time in the many 
public positions he so honorably filled, notably as President of the 
Museum of Natural History, President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Member of the Rapid Transit Commission, and numerous other organiza- 
tions for the amelioration of unfortunate conditions of all classes, his 
interest in the Institution continued unabated and he proved himself 
a wise adviser, a conscientious director, and staunch friend throughout 
his long and useful career. 

A man of grand presence, optimistic in his views, kindly benevolent 
in his nature, his own life strikingly portrayed those prominent charac- 
teristics and mirrored those moral qualities which achieve success. 

Resolved: That in the death of Mr. Jesup we feel the loss of a friend 
and benefactor, whose personal efforts in behalf of the Institution and 
whose prominence as a public man did much to forward its interests. 

Resolved: That we extend to the family of the deceased our heartfelt 
sympathy, 

Resolved: That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be sent to the 
family and that copies be offered to the American Annals of the Deaf 
and to the Deaj-Mutes’ Journal for publication. 

Enocu Henry Currier, Chairman. 
Tuomas Francis Fox, Secretary. 
Isaac B, GARDNER, 

G. JoNEs, 

PRUDENCE E, BuRCHARD, 


Myra L, BarraGER, 
Committee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Deaj and the Civil Service.—The deaf people of the 
country are making a vigorous concerted effort, through 
appeals from individuals and state associations to senators 
and representatives in Congress, to secure a repeal or modifi- 
cation of the recent arbitrary and unreasonable ruling of the 
Civil Service Commission excluding the deaf from the govern- 
ment service. A considerable number of deaf persons are 
already in the service; they are generally giving excellent 
satisfaction and the ruling does not apply to them; but it 
debars deaf applicants at present and in the future from 
taking the civil service examinations. From the replies 
received from many congressmen it seems probable that the 
effort of the deaf will be successful, a result which will not 
only be of benefit to persons desiring to enter the service 
of the government, but will also tend to give the public a 
clearer idea of the capacity of the educated deaf. 

Dr. Marage’s Vowel Siren.—Some American newspapers 
are beginning to circulate the exaggerated stories of the 
wonderful achievements of Dr. Marage of Paris in making 
deaf-mutes hear, speak, and sing by the aid of his ingenious 
instrument called la siréne @ voyelles, which reproduces in a 
mechanical way the sounds of the vowels. A committee of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences and three committees of the 
Academy of Medicine, before whom Dr. Marage exhibited 
his pupils, have expressed their approval of his work, but 
when the Director of the National Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes in Paris invited him to experiment upon the pupils 
of that Institution, and the Minister of the Interior announced 
that he would appoint a committee of its instructors to report 
upon the results, Dr. Marage declined the invitation, basing 
his refusal first on the ground of his own ill health and later 
on a supposed prejudice against his method on the part of 


the Director and instructors of the Institution. 
176 
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The Eighteenth Meeting of the Convention.—The Committee 
on the Program of the Eighteenth Meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, of which Mr. J. W. 
Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio Institution, is Chairman, 
are actively at work and we hope to be able to print the 
Program in the next number of the Annals. 

Mr. Driggs writes that the railway rates have not yet been 
definitely fixed, but he expects they will be very soon. The 
railway officials assure him that the rates will be very low. 


‘During the summer the Oregon Short Line Railway Com- 


pany’s “ Yellowstone Special” leaves Ogden every evening 
and reaches the Yellowstone Park the next day. Special 
rates for this excursion will be granted to members of the 
Convention. 

Mr. W. K. Argo, Superintendent of the Colorado School, 
gives in the Colorado Index of February 7, the following 
reasons for attending the Convention: 

“There was a time when the writer was not so enthusiastic 
over meetings of the Convention as he is now, his excuse 
being the fact that the larger part of the time was taken 
up in reading papers that could be had later in the printed 
proceedings, and that what one actually got was hardly 
worth the time and expense, especially when the journey 
had to be made in what is usually the hottest part of the 
summer. Now, however, his ideas have undergone a radical 
change and, were he starting out anew in the profession, it 
would be a matter of business not to miss a single gathering 
of the kind if possible to attend. 

“As time passes and men learn how greatly the work 
of a teacher is influenced by the personality, they are be- 
coming more and more particular about seeing the people 
whom they are to employ, and most superintendents and 
principals go to the conventions expressly to meet and 
become acquainted with the people who are there with an 
eye to a possible future need of the services of some of them. 
On the other hand there are doubtless many young teachers 
working faithfully and efficiently to whom a broader ac- 
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quaintance would mean a direct return in dollars and cents. 

“But this is not all or even a large part of a convention, 
nor does the value of meeting depend upon the papers read 
or the discussions in the regular sessions, though all this is 
worth something. The real good is to be had by getting 
together all the knotty problems that have kept you awake 
of nights and then cornering some of the wise ones of the 
profession until you have their solution, or have the conso- 
lation of knowing that even the ‘heads’ in the business have 
their unsolved problems. There is great comfort in being 
able to ‘talk shop’ without trespassing upon the rules of 
propriety, and it is a great privilege to swap experiences 
and examine other people’s burdens provided you may con- 
tinue to carry your own if you wish. 

“Then above all is the spirit of enthusiasm which such a 
meeting never fails to arouse and, more to the purpose, per- 
haps, the good resolutions which are made, many of them 
kept, for the years that come after.” 


“Outlook jor the Blind.’’—The publication of an excellent 


quarterly magazine bearing this title, with aims and purposes 
for the benefit of the blind similar to those of the Annals 
for the deaf, was begun last year by the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation for Promoting the Interests of the Blind. The 
Editor is Mr. Charles F. F. Campbell, whose address is 277 
Harvard Street, Cambridge, Mass. The price is one dollar 


a year. 

Reports of Schools—We have received the following 
Reports of Schools: (published in 1906) New South Wales 
(Forty-fifth annual); (published in 1907) Clarke (Fortieth 
annual), Maryland Colored (Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth 
annual), Mississippi (Twenty-first biennial), Rotterdam, 
Texas (Fifty-first annual); (published in 1908) New England 
Industrial (Twenty-seventh annual). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CaROLINE C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past tense instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 


“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HamMonb. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


STORY READER, NO. 2.” 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. HammMonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by JANE B. Ketioae. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“TALKS AND STORIES.” 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 


Examples of correct English usage by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 


One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crang, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Singie copy 90c. 


“A PRIMER OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE.” 


by Apex 8S. CiarK, M. A., with twenty-five portraits of authors. Price, 
$7.80 per dozen. Single copy 75c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 


Hartjord, Conn. 
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Wanted for the school year of 1908-9 a teacher of intermediate 
grades, One preferred who has also had experience in primary grades. 
JoHN D. WriGurT, 
1 Mt. Morris Park, West, 
New York City. 


To Superintendents and Principals: — 

The normal graduate should be an experienced teacher with a 
knowledge of the principles underlying her profession. She should be 
prepared to enter a school ready to be one of the units which make up 
the entire Institution. Her previous education should have been such 
that she is capable of assuming all the duties of her position, managing 
her pupils, and taking up the burdens of her classroom instead of adding 
to those of her supervising principal. Only such a teacher is “ trained.’’ 
This is the standard set by me for my normal class. Graduates are 
thoroughly familiar with Institution work. Principals and Superin- 
tendents desiring teachers may receive further information by ad- 
dressing, 

Mrs. J. Scarr ANDERSON, 
Washington Heights School for Children with Dejective Hearing, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


A competent matron desires a position. Managing, catering, and 
cooking a specialty. Can give references. Address 
Miss MarGaret R. Srewart, 
1802 Linden Avenue, Baltimore. Maryland. 
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